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II.-PROVERBS AND TALES COMMON TO THE TWO 
SANSKRIT EPICS. 

In the long chapter on the duties of kings, of which I spoke in 
my last paper, there is a proverb which appears in Gorresio's 
text, ii. 109. 58, in the form 

ydni mithydbhigastdndm patanty agrilni rodatam 
tdni putra pagun ghnanti tenant mithydbhigansindm, 

that is : "The tears of them who weep on being falsely accused 
destroy, my son, the cattle of them who falsely accuse." The 
corresponding portion of the section in the Mahabharata has no 
such proverb, but the alternate text of the Ramayana not only 
has the proverb but, as it were, fits it more snugly into its present 
place by reading Rdghava at the end of the first line. Turning 
now to an entirely different part of the Mahabharata we find the 
original, or the nearest approach to the original that we are likely 
to discover. In this older and freer form the proverb has no 
vocative at all, and indeed the particular vocative putra in the 
Ramayana is suspicious enough in itself, as Rama generally 
addresses Bharata either with tdta or by name or title. The fact 
that the proverb is outside of the kaccit interrogatives and that it 
is an independent verse in the Mahabharata without any form of 
address shows us pretty plainly what has happened. In the first 
place, one of the countless floating proverbs of the age is caught 
up and preserved in Mbh. xii. 91. 20 in an impersonal form : "The 
tears of them who weep on being falsely accused destroy the sons 
and cattle of those (accusers) in consequence of the false accusa- 
tion." 1 The kaccit chapter of the Mahabharata has not yet taken 
up this bit of wisdom, but the Ramayana first adopts it by chang- 
ing putrdn to putra, and then the secondary text, which, as I 
showed in my last paper, is in this instance the Bombay version, 
adopts it still further by altering rodatam to Rdghava ■ so that in 
the end the verse has quite the appearance of being at home, when 

1 For putra of R. C. and B.. M. has putrdn ; for B.'s genitive, M. has the abl. 
viithyabhifa'fosanat, while R. C. reads prllyartham anufdsatah. 
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we hear Rama cite it in his usual patronizing way, beginning : 
" Yes, Raghava, my boy, the tears," etc. 

Just as the phraseology of both epics is in great part identical, 
so also the proverbial substratum is, as we should expect, more 
or less the same, and there cannot be much doubt that both epics 
drew on the same material, besides adding each to its own store. 
A favorite method of doing this is to take up the original proverb 
and then repeat it in a different form, modifying it somewhat in 
each new casting. A review of the proverbs common to both 
epics forms a sort of corollary to a review of the phraseology, and 
in some cases it is actually difficult to say whether we are handling 
the wreck of a proverb or merely an identical pdda-phrase. 

There are, of course, in the Ramayana, as in the Mahabharata, 
many proverbs which appear first again in much later literature 
and not at all in the other epic. Such, for example, is the lokapra- 
vdda cited B. iii. 59. 16 : " He that is about to die smells not the 
smell of an expiring lamp (dipanirvdna), hears not a friend's 
words, and sees not the star Arundhati." This turns up in the 
Hitopadeca, but appears to be as yet unknown to the Mahabharata. 
But even the introductory phrase loka-pravdda, instead of the 
simpler term employed in the Mahabharata, points to a later 
stage. 1 

One of these proverbs akin to the last embodies the oft-repeated 
warning against " seeing golden trees," which seems to be a special 
application of the more general proverb known to classical antiquity 
as quos deus perdere vult dementat prius. The relation of the two 
epics to these proverbs is not without interest. At the meeting 
of the Oriental Society in Baltimore, in October, 1887, 1 pointed 
out the extraordinary verbal resemblance of the Greek, Latin 
and Sanskrit proverbs, as the last is found in the Mahabharata, ii. 
81. 8 and v. 34. 81, where the wording is: 

yasmdi devdli prayacchanti puru§dya pardbhavam 
buddhim. tasyd 'pakarsanti so 'vdcindni pafyati, 

"For whatsoever man the gods prepare the overthrow, they take 
away his senses, and he sees things inverted." This is evidently, 
however, the same proverb with that which appears in the Rama- 
yana, iii. 56. 16 ; B. iii. 62. 20-21 : 

1 The word gatha is also used for a proverbial stanza. Thus in R. B. vi. 1 10. 2 : 
pdurdni cat 'va gathe 'yam laukiki pratibhati me, eti jlvantam anando naram 
varsacatdd api. C. reads kalya.nl bata. 
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yadd vindgakdlo vdi laksyate ddivanirmitah 
tadd vdi viparitequ mandh prakurute narali, 

" When the time of destruction ordained by Fate is remarked, 
then the man sets his mind on things inverted." Here viparita 
is synonymous with avdcina. It is this former word which the 
Mahabharata itself employs in the proverb of the golden trees, 
vi. 98. 17 : 

mumursur hi narah sarvdn vrksdn pagyati kdhcandn 
tathd tvam api Gdndhdre viparitdni pagyasi, 

" The man that is about to die forsooth sees golden trees ; so thou 
too, Gandhari, seest inverted," i. e. incorrectly. This is further 
explained by the preceding verse: "Through thy confusion of 
mind, mohdt, thou knowest not what should be said and should 
not be said." Thus when this proverb appears by inference in the 
Ramayana, we read C. iii. 53. 17-19 : 

17. mriyukdle yathd martyo viparitdni sevate 

mumur§undm tu sarvesdm yat pathyam tan na rocate 
19. vyaktam hiranmaydhs tvam hi sampagyasi mahiruhdn 
(B. 59. 19: nunam hiranmaydn mohdt tvam pagyasi mahiruhdn), 

"As at the time of death a mortal observes things inverted, but 
nothing that is suitable pleases any that are about to die ; so thou 
forsooth plainly seest golden trees." The vision of golden trees 
is then a special form of the general ' inverted ' or crooked sight 
which presages death. This allusion to the golden vision is as 
common in the Ramayana as it is rare in the Mahabharata. The 
former epic has many passages implying it. Thus in R. C. iii. 
68.11: 

uparudhyanti me prdnd drqtir bhramati Rdghava 
pagydmi vrk§dn sduvarndn Ugirakrtamurdhajdn 
(B. 73. 15 : pagydmi vrksdn etdhg ca sduvarndn iva sdmpratarri), 

"My life-breath fails, my sight wanders, Raghava; I see the 
golden trees of death" ("now I see those trees which, as it were, 
are golden"); which last, as the scholiast says, is the marana- 
cihnam or 'sign of death.' Again, to connote the last extreme of 
folly, "Now, foolish one, thou seest many a golden tree." 1 

1 R. B. iii. 53. 47 : pddapdn kdncandn nunam, bahiin pagyasi durmate (C. man- 
dabhdk). Compare also the description in R. B. iv. 41. 47 : jdtarupamayair 
vrksaih putpitaih pari(obhitam martukdmd nardh parvam tarn pafyanti mahl- 
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But to leave these vaguer resemblances, there is enough of 
striking parallelism in the field of proverbs to merit attention. 
Themes of life, death and fate are favorites to the epic moralists, 
and it is not surprising that we should find the two poems touch 
each other here most closely. The first example I shall cite 
shows how (as in the kaccit chapter 1 Bharatarsabha and Kai- 
keylsuta interchange) the proverb is adapted to the particular 
epic in which it is embalmed. Thus M. 2 xi. 2. 23 : 

na kalasya priyah kagcin na dvesyah, Kurusattama, 

" Fate loves no one and hates no one, thou best of Kurus," com- 
pared with R. B. iv. 18. 28 : 

na kalasya priyah kagcin na dvesyo 'sit, Kapigvara, 

" Fate loves no one and hates no one, thou lord of apes." The 
following remarks on the same subject (M. kdlah pacali, etc.) 
differ in each epic, 3 and in both the theme is often touched upon 
elsewhere. Compare, for example, R. B. vi. 8. 16 : pacaty eva 
yathd kdlah; and M. xii. 229. 94: najdtv akdle, etc. One of these 
fatalistic proverbs, called in the Ramayana a " lokapravdda of the 
Pundits," is evidently at bottom the same with another in the 
Mahabharata. Thus in R. v. 25. 12: 

lokapravddo satyo 'yam panditdih samuddhrlah 
akdle durlabko mrtyuh striyd vd puru§asya vd, 

" True is the Pundits' proverb : Death is not easy to attain till 
one's time comes," which in B. 28. 3 is repeated in the form 

satyarh vaco yat pravadanli viprd nd ' kdlamrtyur bhavatl 'haloke, 

" True is the word the priests declare : No death untimely (i. e. at 
an hour not fated) happens here among men." This is nothing 
but a restatement of M. xii. 25. 11 and xiii. 164. 10 : 

dharam, jatampamayahs tanf ca vividha/hs tatra pddapdn, Ufiravljo ydir justo 
Yamasyo 'ttaraparvatdh. The banana, which is sometimes called golden and is 
typical of death and decay, may have served as the starting-point of the 
metaphor. Compare R. C. vi. 61. 25: pravrddhah kdncano vrksdh phalakdle 
nikrntyate (B. na krtvd . . . nipatyate). 

1 R. C. ii. 100. 27 and M. ii. 5. 44. A. J. P. XIX, p. 149. 
2 In this paper M. stands for Mahabharata and R. (alone) for Ramayana, 
Bombay edition (or expressly C), as opposed to B„ that is Gorresio's text. 
They are indicated in Bohtlingk's Spruch 3194. 
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nd 'kalato mriyale jayate vd ; and 
nd 'prdptakdlo mriyate (viddhdh), 

" Not untimely one dies or is born ; (even though wounded with 
an hundred arrows) one dies not if his time has not come." The 
phrase duratikramdh kdlah, in Purana and Ramayana alike, sums 
it all up ; for example, R. iii. 68. 21 = B. 73. 26 : 

so yam adya hatah fete kdlo hi duratikramdh, 

" So here to-day he lies destroyed ; for the fated hour is hard to 
overcome." The same idea is expressed in the Mahabharata, 
xiv. 53. 16 : 

na distant abhyatikrdntum gakyam buddhyd balena vd, 

" Neither by intelligence nor by power can one overcome what is 
appointed." And the two epics unite verbally in the grand chorus 
of fatalism : 

ddivam eva param manye pduru§am iu nirarthakam, 

" Fate alone I deem important ; useless is the toil of man." ' 

Occasionally a slight change in the reading occurs without in 
any way affecting the real identity of the proverb as found in both 
epics. In R. B. ii. 122. 17 ff. (a passage entirely wanting in C.) 
there is a pretty plain equivalent of Manu ix. 303 ff., in which the 
king is identified with various gods. The language here used 
shows unmistakable identity, though the list of gods in Manu is 
increased by one. It is not, however, this passage itself that is of 
chief interest, but its prototype, which is connected with it by the 

1 This proverb is found in this form M. ii. 47. 36 (with ca for tu) and R. i. 
58. 22-23 = B. 60. 25. An alternate formula, dhik pdurmam anarthakam, Spr. 
2Q74, occurs M. vii. 135. I and viii. 9. 3. The revolt against the fatalism of 
these proverbs is found philosophically elaborated in the Mahabharata, where 
Luck and Fate as well as Nature and one's own ability are all repudiated as 
factors in determining events, and " the fruit of former actions " explains 
everything, M. iii. 32. 20 and elsewhere. The Ramayana does not seem to 
employ the term hatha (which is rendered ' Nothwendigkeit' in PW. and 
' Zufall ' in Spr. 5323) in its philosophical sense, unless the late verse B. v. 85. 1 1 
be an exception, where hathena may be rendered ' by happy accident.' But the 
Mahabharata also employs hatha only in late passages. I may add that the 
proverb attributed in Spruch 1979 to the Agni Purana (with the second hemi- 
stich ddivam purusakdrena ghnanti furdh sadodyamdh) is already found in R. B. 
ii. 20. 8-9 : klibd hi ddivam evdi 'kam prafansanti na pdurusam, pratipam api 
faknomi vyasandydbhyupdgatam ddivam purusakdrena pratiroddhum, arindatna. 
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pdda phrase Yamasya Varunasya ca. This formula (compare 
also Manu vii. 4) takes us back of the seven and eight forms of 
the king here recognized to the earlier identification with five 
forms, such as is found in R. iii. 40. 12 : 

panca rupani rdjdno dhdrayaniy amiidujasah 
Agner Indrasya Somasya Yamasya Varunasya ca, 

"Kings whose power is unbounded are incorporations of five 
gods, Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama, and Varuna." The correspond- 
ing passage in the Gorresio text, 44. 12, has dhanadasya ca, which 
apparently is an attempt to bring in a god belonging to another 
list, but the same text at iv. 17. 26 keeps the stereotyped Varu- 
nasya ca. Now, despite its different form this proverb must be the 
same with that implied in M. xii. 68. 41 : 

kurute pahca rupani kdlayuktdni yah sadd 

bhavaty Agnis tathd 'dityo Mrtyur Vdigravano Yatnah, 

" (The king), who assumes five incorporations of gods as given 
by Fate, becomes in turn Agni, Aditya, Mrtyu, Vaicravana, and 
Yama." This ending is also stereotyped, and the next advance is 
that of M. xii. 139. 103: 

mdtd pita gurur goptd vahnir Vdifravano Yamah 
sapta rdjno gundn etdn Manur aha Prajdpatih, 

" These seven qualities of a king have been declared by Father 
Manu, namely, his identity with one's father, mother, teacher, 
protector, and with the gods Agni, Vaicravana, and Yama, 
respectively." Various as are the elaborated forms, each epic 
apparently knows a proverb on the king's " five forms." 1 

Another group of five .gives us a ritualistic proverb, which 
appears in the Ramayana with the common device already spoken 
of, whereby a local vocative supplants part of the text. In M. xii. 
141. 70 we read : 

panca pancanakhd bhak§yd brahmak§atrasya vdi vigah, 

" Five five-nailed animals are edible for a Brahman, Ksatriya, and 
Vaisya." But in the Ramayana the Vaijya is omitted, in order 
to drag in the vocative Raghava, thus : 

panca pancanakhd bhak%yd brahmaksatrena (-k$atre§u~), 
Raghava, 

1 In Spruch 3863 the form in the Ramayana is given. 
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" Five five-nailed animals are edible for a Brahman, and Ksatriya, 
O Raghava," R. iv. 17. 39; B. 16. 32. 1 

Proverbial phrases sometimes seem to be dramatically utilized. 
Thus in R. vi. 71. 63 : bdlo 'yam itivijndya na ca 'vajnatum arkasi, 
balam vd yadi va vrddham mrlyum jdnihi mam rane (so B., C. 
samyuge), we are irresistibly reminded of M. xii. 68. 40 : na hi 
j'dtv avamantavyo manuqya iti bhumipdh, and Manu vii. 8 : bdlo 'pi 
na 'vamantavyo manusya iti bhumipdli ; while balam va yadi va 
vrddham (like many vdyadi vd phrases) is proverbial (Spr. 4448), 
and here put into ad hominem form. 

I will now give what further identical proverbs I have found in 
the two epics. The variants are generally too slight to affect the 
sense, 2 though important as regards the relation of the texts. 

afvamedhasahasram ca satyam ca tulayd dhrtam, 

M. i. 74. 103; xiii. 22. 14; R. B. ii. 61. 10. The next hemistich 
differs in all. R. is followed by general aphorisms on truth like 
M. xii. 199. 65. Compare also R. ii. 109. 10 ff.; Spruch 731. 

indriydnam prasrgtdndm haydndm iva vartmasu, 
etc., Spruch 1118; M. iii. 211. 25; R. vii. 59 (2). 23; B. 63. 23. 

guror apy avaliptasya kdrydkdryam ajdnatah 
utpathapratipannasya parity ago vidhiyate, 

M. v. 178. 48; nydyyam bhavati fdsanam, i. 140. 54; dando 
bhavati fdfvalah, xii. 57. 7; utpatham . . dando bhavati fdsanam, 
xii. 140. 48; kdryam bhavati fdsanam, R. ii. 21. 13; kdmakdra- 
pravrttasya na kdryam bruvato vacdh, R. B. ii. 22. 1 1. Only the 
first hemistich is the same, and even in M. the last pdda of the 
second is without fixed form. In M. this stanza is ascribed to 

1 Compare Manu v. 17-18. Just where proverb-literature meets didactic 
wisdom is not easy to determine. Thus R. B. v. 81. 37 ff. works out a fdstra- 
vinifcaya on the " four means," sama, upapraddna, bheda, danda, which is later 
than the " three means " elsewhere recognized in the Ramayana itself and in 
the Mahabharata. See Ruling- Caste, p. 182, note, and compare R. iv. 17. 29; 
B. 16. 22. 

2 Occasionally they change the sense considerably. Thus R. vi. 64. 7-8 : 
karma cai 'va hi sarvesdm karanandm prayojanam . . . adharvidnarthaydh prdp- 
tam phalam ca pralyavdyikam, becomes in B. 43. 7-8 : kdma eva hi . . . (and) 
adharmdnarthayoh prdplili phalam vdi pralyavdyikam (sic ; this word appears 
to have found no place in the Lexicon). 
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Marutta ; in R. to Manu. In M. punishment is inflicted on the 
good-for-nothing teacher; in R. B. only his advice may be 
ignored. In R. B. the verse is followed by 

dag a viprdn upddhydyo gduraverpd 'tiricyaie 
upddhydydn da fa pita tathdi 'va vyatiricyate, 

etc., like M. xii. 108. 16 ; xiii. 105. 14-15 ; Manu ii. 145 ; Sprilche 
2180 and 2726. 

na sd sabhd yatra na santi vrddhdh, 

etc., Spruch 3483 ; M. v. 35. 58 ; R. vii. 59 (3). 33 ; B. 64. 33. 

bhartd vdi ddivatam par am, 

M. xii. 145. 4; bhartd hi ddivatam sinndm, R. B. ii. 23. 4. Other 
forms of the same thought in R. B. are bhartd stream hi ddiva- 
tam, i. 17. 16; ddivatam hi patih strindm, ii. 38. 20 (compare 
ii. 68. 15, 42) ; paramam ddivatam patih, iii. 2. 23 ; 3. 2 ; v. 25. 11. 
For M. see Ruling Caste, p. 364, note. See also Spruch 4540 ff. 

yo hi dharmam samdfritya, 

etc., Spruch 5663 ; M. v. 37. 16 ; R. B. v. 88. 17, with v. 1. 

mitam daddti hi pita, 

etc., Spruch 4848; M. xii. 148. 6-7; R. ii. 39. 30; B. 38. 25; iv. 
20. 4. 

yathd kd$tham ca kdstham ca . . . evam pulrdg ca pdutrdg ca, 

etc., Spruch 5093; M. xii. 174. 15-16 ; R. ii. 105. 26-27, with v - !•! 
B. 114. 12. Part of the proverb (in shorter form) in M. xii. 28. 36. 

yasya gurasya vikrdntdir edhante bdndhavah sukham 
tridagd iva Qakrasya sddku iasye ' ha jivitam, 

M. v. 133. 44, compared with 

yasya pduru§am agnanti mitrasvajanabdndhavdh 
amard iva Qakrasya saphalam tasy a jivitam, 

R. B. v. 2. 36 ; Sprilche 5398 and 5383. This is perhaps the best 
example of proverbs couched in words so different as scarcely to 
unite verbally at all, and yet identical in sense and arrangement. 
" Noble on earth is the life of that hero whose relatives enjoy 
prosperity through his prowess, even as the thrice-eleven gods (do 
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through) £akra's (prowess)"; and again, in the second version, 
" fruitful is the life of that man whose friends, family and relatives 
live on his valor, even as the immortals (do on) £akra's (valor)." 

sampannam gosu sambhdvyam, 

etc., Spruch 6880 ; M. v. 36. 58 ; B. v. 88. 9 ; R. vi. 16. 9, v. 1. 

sarve ksaydnta nicayah, 

etc., M. xi. 2. 3, etc.; R. ii. 105. 16; B. 114. 3, etc., with v. 1. 
Repeated several times. See Spruch 6948. 

sulabhd purusa raj an satatam priyavadinali, 
etc., Spruch 7131 ; M. v. 37. 15; B. iii. 41. 1 ; R. 37. 2, etc. 

hanti jdtdn ajdtdhg ca hiranyd 'rthe 'nrtam vadan, 

M. v. 35. 34; bhumy arthe iv anriam vadan, R. B. iv. 34. 15. 
Manu viii. 99 coincides with M. R. C. has only the gatam 
agvdnrte part, 34. 9 ; Spruch 7366. 

karanarh ca parasvdndm, 

etc., Spruch 7367 ; M. v. 33. 65 ; R. vi. 87. 23 ; B. 66. 26, v. 1. 

Here are altogether twenty-odd separate proverbs which are 
nearly identical in the two epics. 1 I may add, moreover, that 
just as the Mahabharata has a number of legal aphorisms which 
are found in Manu, so the Ramayana has, in accordance with its 
smaller size, a less number of Manavic verses not found in the 
Mahabharata ; for example : 

rdjabhir dhriadariddg ca krlvd papdni mdnavdh 
nirmaldh svargam dydnti santah sukrlino yalhd, 

R. iv. 18. 31 ; B. 17. 24, dhrtadandd ye; rdjanirdhiltadandds tu, 
Manu viii. 318, where the oldest commentator has rdjabhir dhria° 
(v. 1. rdjabhih krta°}, as in the Ramayana and Vas. xix. 45. 

But apart from these isolated proverbs, there still remain certain 
groups or collections of proverbs, which form in both epics larger 
areas of contact. Thus a collection of proverbs on the virtue of 
wealth in M. xii. 8. 16 ff. is found again in R. vi. 83. 32 ff., with 
sundry additions, in the Ramayana especially to the proverb 
yasyd 'rthds tasya mitrd'ni, which is here developed into three 

1 In most of them R. B. agrees better with M. than does R. C, either by 
absence of the proverb in C. or by readings in B. more closely parallel to M. 
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stanzas. The other proverbs in this collection are arthebhyo hi, 
Spr. 618; arthena hi, Spr. 617; yasyd 'rthds, Spr. 5409; adha- 
nend°, Spr. 212 and 619; dharmah kdmag ca, Spr. 3091; and 
vige§arh na ' dhigacchdmi patitasyd 'dhanasya ca, which last is 
found at the beginning of the group in M. xii. 8. 15, while in R. it 
stands with v. 1. at the end, B. 62. 39, though the other proverbs 
follow the same order in both poems, with slight variations and 
additions in each version. In dharmah kdmaf ca, for example, 
every text differs from every other : 

dharmah kdmag ca svargag ca har$ah krodhah crutam damah 
arthdd etdni sarvdyi pravartante narddhipa 

is M. in text B. 8. 21, and 

dharmah kdmaf ca karsag ca dhrtih krodhah frutam maddh 
is the version in M. text C. 225 ; while R. C. 83. 39, 

har§ah kdmaf ca darpag ca dharmah krodhah gamo damah, 

gives quite a different list ; and R. B. 62. 37, 

dharmah kdmag ca darpag ca har§dh krodhah sukham vayah 
arthdd etdni sarvdi}i pravartante na samgayah, 

adds new elements and extends the variants into the second 
hemistich (where the other versions are identical). Such a group 
as this incorporated as a whole into both epics argues a proverbial 
philosophy that had already attained to some literary elaboration ; 
while the striking difference in text in the individual verses seems 
to show that neither epic copies directly from the other. But a 
mere concatenation of dissyllabic virtues and vices, such as we 
have here, is most easily subject to modification at the tongue 
and hand of every transmitter, so that no positive conclusions may 
safely be drawn from such an example, which is chiefly instructive 
in emphasizing the rather rare fact of both epics containing the 
same proverbial material co-ordinated in the same way. 

In Manu vii. 3 it is said that the Deity created a king to protect 
the world, since men were scattered in fear in all directions when 
destitute of a king, ardjake loke. This phrase has become a peg 
to hang proverbs on and both epics give us chapters on ' kingless ' 
peoples. That in the Ramayana, ii. 67, B. 69, is a combination of 
Mahabharata xii. 67 and 68, where the catch-words, instead of 
nd 'rdjake janapade, as in R., are respectively ardjakesu rd§tresu, 
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rdjd cen na bhavet, and yadi raja na pdlayet (in xii. 49. 70, 
arajake pvaloke), though they are not constant. 1 The order is 
about the same in R. C. and B. Keeping this as a norm : 

R. B. 10, na 'rdjake guroh fi§yah grnoti niyatam hitam ; M. 15. 

42, na presyd vacanam kuryur na bdldh; M. 68. 18, gurum 

klifniyur apt 
R. 11, arajake dhanam na 'sti na 'sti bhdryd 'py arajake 
B. 11, svam na 'sty arajake rdstre pumsdrh na ca parigrahah 
M. xii. 68. 15 (compare 67. 12), na ddrd na ca putrah sydn na 

dhanam na parigrahah 
B. 12, yajnagild dvijdtayah . . dasyusanghdih prapiditdli ; C. 

13-14, na satrdny anvdsate ddntdh . . na yajvanah . . visrjanty 

dptadaksindh 
M. 67. 2, dasyavo 'bhibhavanty uta; 68. 20, loko yam dasyusdd 

bhavet ; 68. 22, na yajtidh sampravarteyur vidkivat svdptadak- 

§indh\ 68. 25 and 15. 39, na samvatsarasatrdni ti§theyuh 

R. C. 12, na 'rdjake janapade kdrayanti sabhdm nardh (B.jandh 

sabhdm) 

udyanani ca ramydni hrqtdh punyagrhdni ca (B.prapdJi) 

15, na . . prakrstanatanartakdh utsavdf ca samdjdg ca ; B. 

17, na vivdhdf ca vartante 

M. 68. 22-23, na vivdhah samdjo vd . .na mathyerafif ca gargardh ; 

gho§ah prandgam gaccheyur yadi rdjd na pdlayeP 
R. B. 15, vyavahdra na vartante dharmah sajjanasevitdh 
M. 67. 3, dharmo na vyavatiqthate ; 68. 17, adharmah pragrhitah 

sydt 
R. B. 16, veddn na 'dhiyate viprali 

M. 68. 26, brdhmaiidf caturo veddn nd ^dhlyirahs tapasvinah 
R. B. 17 ; M. 67. 12 ; 68. 22 (above) ; M. 15. 37, na brahmacdry 

adhiyita . . na kanyo ' dvahanam gacchet 
R. B. 18, na, ' raj ake j anapade vifvastdh kulakanyakah 

alamkrtd rdjamdrge krldanti viharanti ca 
M.68. 32, striyaf ca 'puru§a mdrgath sarvalamkarabhusitah 

nirbhayah pratipadyante yadi rak§ati bhumipdh 
R. B. 19, vicaranty akutobhayah 
R. C. 18, na . . dhanavantah surakqitdh gerate vivrtadvarah 

1 M. xii. 15 and 67-68 are variations on the same theme. See below. 
2 Add R. C. 20-21, where the bells on the elephants and the ghosa of arms 
are mentioned in an elaboration of joys of peace without parallel in M. 
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M. 68. 30, vivrtya hi yathdkdmam grhadvdrdni cerate 

manusyd rakqitd rdjnd samantdd akutobhaydh 
(akutobhaydh as ending in M. 68. 25 and 30 ; and R. B. 
19 and 20). 

R. C. 22, na . . vanijo duragdminah gacchanti k§emam adhvd- 
nam bakupanyasamdcitdh (B. 21, v. 1.). Compare 
M. ii. 5. 114. 

M. 68. 21, na krqir na vaiyikpathah 

R. C. 2% yathd hy anudakd nadyah . . agopdld yathd gdvah (B. 

agopdc cd) 
M. 68. 11-13, yathd hy anudake matsyah . . agopah pafavo yathd 
R. B. 26, vindfam dpnoti taihd rd§tram ardjakam 
M. 68. 13, evam eva vind rdjnd vinagyeyur imdh prajdh (so 15. 30). 

R. B. 27, haranti durbaldndm hi svam dkramya baldnvitdh 
M. 68. 14, hareyur balavanto 'pi durbaldndm parigrahdn 
M. 49. 70, ardjake jivaloke durbald balavattardih pidyante 
R. B. 28, ardjake janapade durbaldn balavattardh 

bhak$ayanti nirudvegd matsydn matsyd ivd 'Ipakdn 
R. C. 31, matsyd ivajand nityarh bhaksayanti parasparam 
M. 15. 30 and 67. 16, jale matsyd ivd 'bhak§yan durbaldn bala- 
vattardh * 
Manu vii. 20, cule {jale) . . 'pak§yan durbaldn balavattardh 
M.67. 17 , parasparam bhak§ayanto matsyd ivajale krfdn 
M. 68. 8, prajd rdjabhaydd eva na khddanti parasparam (so 15. 7). 

R. C. 32, ye hi sambhinnamdryddd ndslikdf chinnasarhfaydh 
te pi bhdvdya kalpante rdjadan^anipiditdh 

M. 15. 33, _y£ pi sambhinnamdryddd ndstikd vedanindakdh 
te 'pi bhogdya kalpante dan<}end 'fu nipiditdh 2 

M. 15. 34, dandasya hi bhaydd bhito bhogdydi 'va pravartate 

R. B. 30, andharh tama ive 'dam sydn na prdjndyata kimcana 
rdjd cen na bhavel loke vibhajan sddhvdsddhuni 

M. 15. 32, andharh tama ive 'dam sydn na prdjndyata kimcana 
dandaf cen na bhavel loke vibhajan sddhvasddhuni 

1 Compare M. 15. 20, sattvdih sattva hijlvanti dwbaldir balavattardh. 

2 Mann vii. 23, te 'pi bhogdya kalpante dandendi 'va nipiditdh. Manu vii. 22, 
dandasya hi bhaydt sarvam jagat bhogdya kalpate. 
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M. 15. 7 ; 68. 10, andhe tamasi majjeyur (yadi dat}do na pdlayet, 
15. 7), {apagyantah parasparam, 68. 10) 

R. B. 31, dasyavo pi na ca k§cmam rd$tre vindanty ardjake 
dvdv ddaddte hy ekasya dvayog ca bahavo dhanam 

M. 67. is,, papa hy api tadd ksemam na labhante kadacana 
ekasya hi dvau harato dvayog ca bahavo pare. 

These groups have apparently a common source, rather than a 
similitude based on copying. 

Of some of the legends a few characteristic hall-marks will 
show the underlying unity. Thus in the account of the churning 
of the ocean, M. i. 18. 13: 

manthanam Mandaram krtva tathd netram ca Vasukim 

of which the first three words are repeated in Hariv. 4603 ; while 
R. B. i. 46. 21, 

manthanam Mandaram krtva netram krtva tu Vasukim 

is identical (C. 45. 18 varies : tato nig city a mathanam yoktram 
krtva ca Vasukim manthanam Mandaram krtva mamanthur 
amitaujasaK). B. here stands nearer to M. 

The tale of Surabhi is inserted in R. ii. 74, B. 76, or rather this 
episode is inserted in R. for the sake of the tale, as the rest of the 
chapter is a mere repetition of what precedes. In M. iii. 9. 4 the 
story begins with 

par am putran na vidyate ; 

in R. B. 76. 25, 

na 'sti putrdt param priyam {putrasamo priyali, C. 74. 24). 

In M. it is an dkhydna, dramatic, 'Indra uvdca,' etc. Surabhi 
exclaims (9-10) aham tuputram gocdmi . . pacydi'nam karsakam 
kqudram durbalam mama putrakam pratodend 'bhinighnantam 
lahgalena ca piditam. In R. B. 76. 23-24 : aham putrdu gocdmi 
. . . pratodapravibhinndngau . . . pldyamdndu Idngalena kar$a- 
kena durdtmand. Here too B. agrees better with M. 
In the story of Nandini we read, 

R. i. 54. 10 ; B. 55. 10, na tvam tyajdmi gabale 
M. i. 175. 31, na tvam tyajdmi kalydip.. 

Just before this M. 23 : 
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hambkdyamdnd kalydnl Vasi$thasyd 'tha Nandini 
dgamyd 'bhimukhf Pdrtha tasthdu, 

like R. B. 55. 7 : 

Vasi$thasyd 'gratah sthilvd hambhdravavirdviw,i 

(in C. 54. 7, rudanti megkanihsvand). The phrase Vigvdmitrasya 
pagyalah, R. 19, B. 18, is found (twice) in M. 40 and 41. Also 
M. $6, yonidegdc ca yavandn = R. 55. 3; B. 56. 3; and ib. gakrd 
degdc chakds tathd in B. {gakrd degdc chakah smrtdh in C.)> like 
gakrtah gabardn bahun in M. Then M. 45, dhig balath kqatriya- 
balam brahmatejo balam balam, and R. 56. 23, dhig balam kqatriya- 
balarh brahmatejo balam balam (also B.; compare R. 54. 14, na 
balam ksatriyasyd 'kur brdkmand balavattaraK) , establish the 
identity of the two versions ; B. being a bit closer to M. 

The identity of Hariv. 13809 ff. with R. vi. 58. 24 (B. 32. 20) ff. 
needs only a glance to establish, but as the specimen is very 
instructive of the method in which scenes were handed down it 
may be interesting to examine it somewhat in detail. The first 
f loka in H. is the third in R., but I shall transpose it to the third 
place for greater clearness of view 1 : 

Ramayana. Harivanga. 

amr§yamanas (tat karma amrqyamdy,as (tridagdn 

Prahasto ratham dgritali) dkavasthdn uddyudhdn) 

cakdra kadanam ghoram cakdra kadanam ghoram 

dhanuspdnir (yandukasdm) dhanu§pdnir (mahdsuraK) 

dvarta iva samjajne dvarta iva saihjajne 

balasya makato makdn (B) 2 balasya mahato mahdn 

k§ubitasyd 'prameyasya k§ubtlasyd 'prameyasya 

sdgarasye 'va samplave (B) 3 sdgarasye 'va samplavah 

makaid hi gardughena mahatd ca baldughena 

(rdkqaso ra^adurmadah) 4 (Anuhrdddh surottamam) 

ardaydmdsa samkruddho ardaydmdsa samkruddho 

(vdnardn paramdhave) (Dkanddhyakqam pra(dpavdn) 

(ydnardndm) garirdis tu (tridagdndm) garirdig ca 

(rdksasdndm) ca medini (ddnavdndm) ca medini 

babkuva nicita^ (ghordifc) babhuva nicitd (sarvd) 

1 The opening phrase of R., amrsyamdiias, is a stock expression, e. g. R. vi. 
67. 142 ; 69. 141, amrsyamdnas tam ghomm, etc. 

2 C. here has senayor ubhayos tadd. 3 C. nihsvanah. 

4 B. Prahasto yudhi durmadah. 5 SoB.; C. has babhuvd'ticitd ghordih. 
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parvatdir iva samvrtd (C.) x parvatdir iva samvrtd 

(sd mahl rudhirdughena {Merupr§tham tu raktena 

prachanndy samprakdgate rahjitam) samprakdgate 

{samchanna) mddhave mdsi (sarvatd) mddhave mdsi 

pu§pitdir iva kimgukdih (B. 25a) 3 pugpitdir iva kimgukdih 

The next five clokas are omitted in B. altogether. I give first 
the version of R. C. and then of M. in alternate hemistichs : 

R. hatavirdughavaprdm tu bhagndyudhamahddrumdm 

H. hatdir virdir gajdir agvdih prdvartata makdnadi 

R. gonitdugkamahdtoydm yamasdgaragdminim 

H. fonitodd mahdgkord yamard§travivardhini 

R. yakrtplihamahdpahkdm vinikirndntragdivaldm 

H. gakrnmedomahdpankd viprakirndntragdivald 

R. bhinnakdyagiromindm angavayavagddvaldm 

H. chinnakdyagiromind hy angdvayavagarkard 

R. grdhrakahsavardkirndm kahkasdrasasevitdm 

H. grdhrahansagandkirnd kahkasdrasanddini 

R. medahphenasamdkirndm dvartasvananihsvandm 

H. vagdphenasamdkirnd proikrustastanitasvand 

R. (dm kdpuru^adustdrdih yuddhabhumimayim nadim 

H. tdm kdpuru§adurdhar§dm yudhabhumimahdnadim 

R. nadim iva ghandpdye hahsasdrasasevitdm 

H. nadim iva Hapdpdye hahsasdrasagobhiidm 

R. rdk§asdh kapimukhyds te terus tdm dustardm nadim 

H. tridagd ddnavdg cdi 'va terus tdm dustardm (add 

R* 33> h. yathd padmarajodhvastdm nalinim gajayuthapah 

H. 13818. yathd padmarajodhvastdm nalinim gajayuthapah 

Ramayana C. 34 and B. 25b. Harivanca 13819. 

tatdh srjantam bdndughdn tatah srjantam bdridughdn 

(Prahastam) syandane sthitam (Anuhrddam) rathe sthitam 

dadarga tarasd {Nilo dadarga tarasd (devo 

vinigknantam * plavamgamdn) nighnantam yakqavakinim) 

After this the resemblance is again with C. alone, though not 
very exact, for a few verses further. A phrase of H. 13825 in 

1 B. patitdir iva parvatdih. 2 B. samchanna sma prakacate. 

3 C. 2&,paldfdir iva puipitdih. * So B.; C. vidhamantam. 
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R. C. 40 and B. 28, vavar§a faravar§dy,i, introduces a striking 
simile : 

C. 41 : tasya bdnagandn eva rdkqasasya durdtmanah 
apdrayan vdrayitum pratyagrhndn nimilitah 
yathdi 'va govr§o var§arh fdradam fighram dgatam 
evam eva . . . faravar§dn . . . nimilitdk§dh sakasd . . . sehe. 
(B. 28: tadyathd govrso etc. . . . asahata; so H. 13826, tadyatha 
fdradarh var$aih govrqah . . . pratigrhndti . . . evam eva 
. . . asahata). 

This simile belongs to R. It is found in B. iii. 32. 4 in a slightly 
different form and application. In C. ib. 26. 4, pratigrhya ca tad 
variant nimilita iva 'r$abhah, the simile is united by nimllita 
with the present passage, which is not the case with B., though 
the latter has fdradam as here : pratigrhya tu tad variant ghoram 
fatrunisudanah fdradam sthulapr§atam f rngdbhy dm govrso yatkd. 

With C. 43, B. 30, all resemblance with the Harivanga ceases 
till in C. 54, B. 41-42, the verse 

sa gatdsur gatafrtko gatasatvo gatendriyah 
{papdta sakasd bhilmdu chinnamula iva drumah) 1 

recalls an entirely different passage of the Harivanga, viz. 3721 ff, 
where is found in the same connection the same unusual phrase : 

(kkarah . . . papdta dhararj.ttale') 
tarn gatdsum gatafrlkam viksya, etc. 

The epic scholar will recognize many regular phrases in the 
passage given above. Such iterata are, for example, cakdra kada- 
nam ghoram, dvarta iva, mahatd hi fardughetya, parvatdir iva 
sarhvrtd, pu§pitdir iva kirhfukaih, and in the balasdgara (which 
is a commonplace of the epic), yamard§travivardhini, vinikirydn- 
trafdivald (R. vi. 7. 20), etc. 

1 The words papdta, etc. are fixed phrases ; e. g. R. B. ii. 95. 2 : 
papdta sahasd bhilmdu mulabkrasta iva drumah 
B. iii. 26. 24 (compare M. viii. 96. 54) : 

chinnamula iva drumah (C. bhinna") 
And the whole hemistich, B. ii. 74. 19 (v. 1. in C.) : 

papdta sahasd bhilmdu chinnamula iva drumah. 
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In the story of Ahalya 1 are related in R. i. 48 Ahalya's tempo- 
rary extinction and Indra's fate from the curse of Gautama, tvam 
viphalo bhava, and the denouement (49. 8) : utpdtya me§avr$andu 
sahasrdk$e nyavegayan (or B., utkrtya . . . Indrdyo padaduh). 
According to one account in the Mahabharata, Indra was not 
destroyed, although cursed by Gautama for making love to 
Ahalya. 2 In the bare allusion to his adultery elsewhere 3 no 
result of Indra's sins seems to be known, as it is simply said 
Ahalya dhar§ita purvam . . . jivato bhartur Indrena, with the 
reproachful addition sa vah kim na nivaritdh (addressed to the 
gods), and the statement that he had committed divers other 
wrongs and deceits. But in another passage the particular curse 
ascribed in the Ramayana to Gautama is attributed to Kaucika, 
Ahalya's husband according to the Sadvihga Br., while Gautama 
is credited only with making the god's hair turn yellow: Ahalyd- 
dharqananimittam hi Gautamad dharigmagrutdm Indrah prdp- 
tah ; Kdugikanimittam ce 'ndro mu%kaviyogam me§avr§anatvam 
ca 'vdpa^ The former legend does not appear in the Ramayana. 
In the epithet sahasranayana, common to the two epics, may 
possibly lie in the Ramayana the implication of the explanation 
(= sakasramuska) given in the Mahabharata xiii. 34. 26 ff. : 

yatha mahdrnave ksiptd sitanestur i vinagyati 
tatkd dufcaritam sarvam pardbhdvdya kalpate 
pagya candre krtarh laksma samudro lavanodakah 
tathd bhagasahasrena mahendrah paricihnitdh* 
tesdm eva prabhdvena sakasranayano 7 hy asdu 
gatakratuh samabhavat, 

that is : Every wrong committed against the priestly caste makes 
for destruction, even as a clod of earth is destroyed when thrown 
into a flood. For example, the spots on the moon and the salt of 

1 Compare Oertel on Indrasya kilbisani in JAOS. XIX, pp. 118 ff. 
'xiii. 154. 6: atha faptaf ca bhagavdn Gdutamena Purandarah Ahalydm 
kdmaydno vdi dharmdrtham ca na hinsitali. 

3 M. v. 12. 6. Holtzmann in ZDMG. XXXII ; Oertel, loc. cit. 

* M. xii. 343. 23. Compare the rare epithet mcsdnda, R. B. vii. 38. 29. 

5 C. leituh (pdnsupiruiaTi). 

6 xiii. 41. 21 : na tan manasi sthitam Gdutamena 'si yan mukto bhagdhka- 
paricihnitalh. Ahalya is mentioned once more, xiv. 56. 28. 

7 R. C. vii. 72. 8 : sa Rdmam mantrimadhyastham pafyann amaramadhyastham 
sahasranayanam yatha. 
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the sea (were caused by the righteous anger of priests). On the 
other hand, their power is so great that when Indra was marked 
with a thousand bhaga marks (through a priest's wrath) they 
alone turned these marks into eyes, so that Indra became 
" Thousand-eyed." But as an entirely different explanation 
given elsewhere in the Mahabharata, i. 211. 27-28, refers the 
thousand orbs to admiration of Tilottama, which forced out eyes 
on the god's body : 

mahendrasyd 'pi (dra§tukdmasya) netrdndm prsthatah pargvato 

'graiah 
rakidntdndm vifdldndrh sahasram sarvato 'bhavat 
(Jathd sahasranetraf ca babhuva balasudanaK), 

it is doubtful of which legend the Ramayana has cognizance. 
The epithet may of course be without implication of either 
legend, like its equivalent sahasrdksa. All that appears certain 
is that both epics preserve the older feature of the ram-story, 
while in the account of Ahalya's discomfiture and long suppression 
there is a later phase of the tale, recounted in the Ramayana and 
Kathasaritsagara, but not alluded to in the Mahabharata. 

I must leave for another time the discussion of the identical 
passages in Harivanca 13666 ff., R. vi. 44; Hariv. 12825 ff., R. 
iv. 40 ; M. i. 66, R. iii. 14. 

Washburn Hopkins. 



